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constant presentation to oar imagination of the nations 
of the world as so many predatory hordes, ready at the 
least sight of an opportunity to seize upon what belongs 
to other nations and to snatch and devour that which is 
not their own. I do not believe that is the real temper 
of the civilized nations of Europe. They are all more or 
less in alarm, genuine alarm, at one another, and the 
country which can first show some confidence that the 
best way to prevent attack is not to invite it by distrust, 
that country will establish for itself a great reputation 
and will be glorified as the real pioneer in the formation 
of a League of Peace. 

" Let us have no doubt about it. Do not fumble over 
the execution of your plans when they are fully con- 
ceived. Do not hesitate to say before the nations, and 
explode all the dark suggestions to the'contrary, that it 
is no design of ours to take any advantage at the expense 
of our neighbors, and in the consciousness of that purity 
from sinister motives, in the consciousness of our inno- 
cency, we are not afraid of being attacked, even if we do 
relax those grand efforts for self-defense which have 
pressed upon us in recent years, and which are pressing 
so much on the other nations of the world." 

Mr. Courtney was uttering the plainest truth and 
the soundest philosophy when he went on to inquire 
in what great danger they would be if they reverted 
to the scale of expenditure of ten years ago. No- 
body could believe that they would be risking their 
independence if they took occasion to reduce their ar- 
maments to what they were when the last Liberal 
Government was in office, or that they would thus 
expose themselves to the peril of immediate inva- 
sion. They would thereby excite the greatest inter- 
national interest and operate most strongly to pro- 
mote the well-being of their people. 

There is no doubt that the course recommended 
by Mr. Courtney is the only wise and really safe 
one for the new Liberal Ministry to pursue. The 
policy of the late Cabinet, which brought on the 
South Africa war and a vast increase in army and 
navy expenses, has been overwhelmingly condemned 
by the citizens. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
has therefore the finest opportunity that has come to 
any Premier, since these burdensome war-budget days 
began, to initiate a policy of retrenchment and relief. 
The British people will support him. The French 
government and people will welcome his lead. 
Italy will join him. The United States will, we 
think, heartily cooperate. So will all the smaller 
civilized countries. We believe that Germany, and 
Russia, and Japan, will all enter the " coalition." 
Indeed, we doubt if the risk run in inaugurating a 
reduction of armaments would be great enough to 
England to merit the title of " glorious." The time 
is ripe for it, and the step will be found to be mar- 
velously easy, if the English government only lets 
the wisdom and common-sense of the thing inspire 
its heart to show a little ordinary Anglo-Saxon 
courage. 



The First Hague Conference and its 
Results. 

In view of the approach of the second Hague Confer- 
ence, it is important to recall the meeting and work of 
the first, seven years ago, and to note the results which 
have followed it, and the immense progress which, 
through its influence and for other reasons, the cause of 
international peace has since made. In this way some 
proper estimate may be formed of what may reasonably 
be expected of the second Conference, about which a 
good deal of skepticism is already being manifested by 
some. 

The famous Rescript of the Czar of Russia, suggesting 
the Conference, was handed to the diplomatic represen- 
tatives of the other governments at St. Petersburg on 
the 24th of August, 1898. Notwithstanding the surprise 
which followed and the general doubt as to the possibility 
of accomplishing anything, all of the governments of 
Europe, twenty in number, four from Asia, and the 
United States and Mexico in America, approved of the 
Czar's proposal and decided to send delegates. A second 
Rescript was consequently sent out by the Russian gov- 
ernment on the 11th of the following January, outlining 
in some measure the subjects to be discussed. The 
actual assembling of the Conference was entrusted to the 
government of The Netherlands, Queen Wilhelmina and 
her Ministers, under whose auspices it was held. 

Several influences seem to have operated upon the 
Czar to induce him to call the Conference. The chief of 
these were the great work of John de Bloch on "The 
Future of War," which he had carefully studied and 
which had deeply impressed him; the report of the 
special commissioner whom he had sent in 1896 to Buda- 
pest to attend the Interparliamentary Conference and 
to inform him as to its work and purposes ; and, thirdly, 
the general condition of the masses of the European 
people, especially those of his own empire, brought on 
by the excessive exactions of the great armaments. 
Added to these were the dying charge of his father, who 
had laid upon him the peace of the world as his special 
mission, and the general progress of the arbitration and 
peace movement, on which he was well informed, and in 
which some eminent Russians, like Professor de Martens, 
had taken a conspicuous practical part. 

The Conference met on the 18th of May, 1899, and 
continued in session till the 29th of July. Baron de 
Staal, head of the Russian delegation, was chosen presi- 
dent. There were one hundred members of the Confer- 
ence, besides secretaries and other attendants. The first 
week was devoted principally to organization, to official 
calls and receptions, to receiving memorials, telegrams, 
cablegrams, letters, personal representations, etc., the 
great number of which from all parts of the civilized 
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world revealed the enormous amount of public interest 
and expectation which the assembling of the Conference 
had awakened. The subjects on the program were as- 
signed to three large committees, one on armaments, 
one on the rules and customs of war, and the third on 
arbitration, etc. These committees did the work, the 
Conference itself not meeting, after the completion of 
its organization, except to act on the committee reports at 
the end. 

Though the Conference had been called primarily to 
consider how relief might be secured from the burdens 
of the great armaments, the committee to whom this 
matter was entrusted soon found that the Russian pro- 
posals on this subject awakened too much opposition to 
allow anything positive to be done. It limited itself 
therefore to the proposal of a resolution declaring the 
great desirability of the finding of relief from the heavy 
military burdens resting upon the peoples. This resolu- 
tion was adopted by the Conference. The committee on 
the laws of war drafted and the Conference adopted a 
convention giving a body of improved rules for the 
conduct of " civilized " war on land, and one for the ex- 
tension of the Red Cross to naval warfare. These con- 
ventions have since been approved by most of the states 
represented in the Conference. Three declarations were 
also made, one prohibiting for five years the throwing of 
projectiles and explosives from balloons, another prohibit- 
ing the use of projectiles designed to diffuse asphyxiat- 
ing gUses, and a third prohibiting the use of bullets 
which expand or flatten easily in the human body. 
Resolutions were adopted expressing the wish that an 
early conference should meet to revise the Geneva Red 
Cross Convention, that the rights and duties of neutrals 
should be dealt with by another conference, that the 
governments should attempt to arrive at an agreement con- 
cerning the adoption of new types and calibres of muskets 
and marine artillery, that they should study the possibility 
of an agreement for the limitation of armaments and 
war budgets, and that the subject of the immunity of 
private property at sea in war time, and that of the 
bombardment of forts, cities, etc., should be referred for 
examination to another conference. 

The great constructive work of the Conference was of 
course the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of In- 
ternational Controversies, in sixty-one articles. In this 
measure there was profound and nearly universal interest, 
for the Conference soon discovered that on this subject 
it had the mandate of the civilized world. No less than 
five of the delegations presented plans for a general sys- 
tem of arbitration, including a permanent tribunal. The 
only delegation that created any obstacle was that from 
Germany, and this difficulty was quickly gotten over as 
the result of a deputation sent to Berlin. The Conven- 



tion was threefold : it provided for special mediation by 
neutral powers, for international commissions of inquiry 
in cases where disputes chiefly concerned facts, and for 
the creation of a Permanent International Court of Arbi- 
tration. 

The final act of the Conference, including the three 
conventions, the declarations, the resolutions, the wishes 
and a most significant preamble in which the govern- 
ments declared that they were "animated by a strong 
desire to concert for the maintenance of the general 
peace," and " resolved to promote by their best efforts 
the friendly settlement of international disputes," was 
signed on the 29th of July. 

The ratification of this Convention by the signatory 
powers went on gradually for nearly two years, until, 
by April, 1901, some sixteen of them had officially ap- 
proved it and appointed their members of the Permanent 
International Court. The Court was then, by the Neth- 
erlands Minister of Foreign Affairs, declared to be 
organized and ready for work. In all, twenty-two of 
the signatory powers have finally ratified the treaty, and 
the Court as at present constituted consists of seventy- 
two members, four being the maximum number allowed 
to be named by one government. The permanent 
Bureau of the Court is at The Hague, and is under the 
care of an Administrative Council consisting of the Min- 
isters from other countries accredited to The Netherlands, 
some thirty or more in number. The noble gift of $1,500,- 
000 by Mr. Carnegie has made possible a worthy build- 
ing for the Court. The Netherlands government has 
selected and purchased at The Hague a site for this 
building, the " Palace of Peace," and architects of many 
countries are now competing for the prize offered for the 
best plans for the structure. It is expected that the 
corner-stone of ^the building will be laid within a year. 

After the Court was declared open, certain of the 
European powers seem for a time to have studiously 
ignored it. It was happily brought into operation by 
the treaty concluded in May, 1902, between the govern- 
ments of the United States and Mexico for the submis- 
sion to its jurisdiction of the Pious Fund controversy. 
The case was heard in September and October of that 
year and quickly decided, at small cost. The court 
which heard the case consisted of five judges chosen from 
the body of seventy-two, each nation naming two, and 
these four choosing the fifth. Since then three further 
cases have been adjudicated by the Court in a similar 
way, the Venezuela preferential question, to which eleven 
nations were parties, the Japanese house-tax controversy 
between Japan on one side and Great Britain, France 
and Germany on the other, and the dispute between 
Great Britain and France as to their respective rights 
under treaty stipulations with the Sultan of Muscat. 
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It will thus be seen that most of the first-class powers 
of the world have been before the Court, which has thus 
been given the most effective sort of practical recognition. 

Another feature of the Hague Convention, the provi- 
sion for international commissions of inquiry, was brought 
into operation in the case of the North Sea incident 
between Great Britain and Russia, and proved itself to 
be a most admirable instrument for the purpose for which 
it was devised, the determination of the controverted 
facts lying at the basis of disputes. Strong efforts were 
made several times during the course of the Russo- 
Japanese War to secure the application of the provision 
of the Hague Treaty for special mediation by the sig- 
natory powers, but unfortunately without result. The 
action of President Roosevelt in bringing the belligerents 
together in conference with a view to ending the war 
was greatly facilitated by the provision of the Conven- 
tion that a tender of good offices by a neutral should not 
be considered an unfriendly act. It is very doubtful if 
his efforts would have been successful, or even made, 
but for this clause of the Convention. 

This simple recital makes it clear that the 'results of 
the first Hague Conference have been most important 
and lasting, beyond all that could have been expected 
in so short a time. We have been given through it the 
auspicious beginnings of a recognized international ju- 
dicial order, which only needs patient employment and 
fuller development to put an end to the international 
chaos and violence which have hitherto so largely pre- 
vailed, and bring the nations in their relations to one 
another up to something like the standard of settled 
peace and pacific adjustment of differences which obtain 
among their citizens within their borders. 

The establishment and successful early work of the 
International Court have already removed much of the 
doubt which had been felt by many as to the practica- 
bility of such an institution. Its decisions have been 
accepted as impartial and satisfying the ends of justice 
and honor. The way has thus been cleared for the early 
perfecting of the world's judicial system, and enthusiasm 
for the great cause of which the Court is the largest and 
most assuring public expression has been vastly widened 
and deepened. The treaties of obligatory arbitration, of 
which no less than forty have been concluded within the 
short space of two and a half years, stipulating reference 
of certain classes of controversies to the Court's jurisdic- 
tion, are the direct fruit of the Hague Conference and 
its far-reaching work. They have greatly strengthened 
the prestige of the Court with the governments and 
deepened the confidence of the general public in it. 

We may feel assured, therefore, that even if. the Hague 
Tribunal should remain just as it now is, without further 
development, it would in time prove, with the aid of the 



other provisions of the Convention, a fairly adequate 
means for upholding justice and settled peace among the 
nations. But the situation that has been brought about 
by the Conference of 1899 points just as surely to greater 
triumphs at the approaching Hague gathering. The 
nature of these we have frequently pointed out, and shall 
have occasion to set forth more fully hereafter, when the 
date of the Conference has been finally fixed. 



The Fifteenth Universal Peace 
Congress. 

The date of the opening of the Fifteenth Universal 
Peace Congress, which is to meet at Milan, Italy, has 
been fixed for the 15th of September next. The local 
Committee of Organization is actively engaged, with the 
cooperation of the Berne Peace Bureau, in preparing the 
program and making . the other arrangements for the 
work of the Congress. 

This Congress ought to be made one of the greatest 
and most influential in the whole series of international 
peace gatherings. The fact that it is the fifteenth con- 
gress and that the movement has recently become one 
of such magnitude and momentum throughout the civil- 
ized world ought to insure its conspicuous success. 

The Lombard Peace Union at Milan, with E. T. 
Moneta, one of the ablest and most indefatigable of 
peace workers, at its head, is putting forth every possible 
effort to insure a great and memorable meeting. The 
city government of Milan has shown its interest by 
voting the sum of $800 toward the expenses of the Con- 
gress — the first time, so far as we remember, that any 
city has ever officially made such a contribution. 

Interest will be added to the Congress by the Peace 
Exhibit which has been prepared in connection with the 
Milan Exposition, which opens this April and will con- 
tinue till November. The Italian Committee have ar- 
ranged to have the Peace Exhibit in a specially erected 
pavilion not far from the Section of Fine Arts. The 
distinguished architect Bossi has prepared the plan for 
the pavilion. The facade will be furnished with decora- 
tions by good artists and with three great symbolic stat- 
ues by the sculptor Brianzi. The pavilion will illustrate 
the evolution of humanity, the struggle of civilization with 
barbarism, the effects of war and those of peace. There 
will be photographs of battles, pictures representing the 
progress of arbitration, statistical tables taken from 
official documents on the cost of war and of armed 
peace, charts exhibiting the history of the peace move- 
ment, etc. 

There ought to be a strong delegation from this coun- 
try. More than fifty were at Lucerne last year, and 
the Congress deeply appreciated their presence; as 
many or more ought to go to Milan. Our Italian 



